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j Described is the role of the teacher^ aide in t 
Papillion (N^^braska) Title III eleaentary level "engineered 
classroom" 'progran which stresses accoaplishraent of acadeaic g 
ea<5j[:ionaHy disturbed students. Noted is the aides* goal, of ca 
out students' prescriptions/'provided by the teacher and it)sychc 
Described are the aides* duties such as listening to children 
the classrooa schedule, iaide recruitaent based on criteria str 
eapathy, the 2*week conprehensive inservice prograa, ,arid evalu 
An evaluation form is included. The aide is said to. rate each 
behaviors during each dail/ instructional period on a rating, s 
(included) and to use^the following intervention procedures: t 
academic assignment, movement' of the child in the classroom, c 
in writing media, nonacadeaic assignments, and temporary remov 
the classrooa. Appendixes^ include the following components: 
suggestions for classrooa "reinf orcekent such as '^dsted praisin 
and phrases, aath game prescriptions such as playing store, re 
game prescriptions such as making words from "^Thanksgiving", s 
prescriptions such* as investigating temperature control i"n^^ — 
spacecraft, art prescriptions^ such as making a leaf^print, and 
communication prescriptions such ^s calling auth'or£tie{5 in tin 
need. (MC) / 
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INTRODUCTlOlf > • . , 

. TTl — , • ^ 

,The Paplllion project ^6lie8 strongly on tV^ success or failures of 
teacher aides In our work )|j^th project children. The project Is designed 
with a teacKer whose main goal Is analysis *aKd prescriptions In the academic 
areas and guidance to the aides In the mSthodology o^ prc^sentlng tjils 
S| material. The/project Is aldo designed- with a school psychologist t^o make 

behavioral prescriptions to the proJec^.N The^eacher al^des.'have the goal \ 

■ - - . . ». * - 

bf-carfylng out the prescriptions which are provided by th6-te*cher and ^ 

. ' *■ « * ■ * 

psychologist. In other words » the aide's role can best be defined as 

implementera of ideas, methods, techniques' and i^tferials developed by ^^^-Jlfir 

other jftoject personnel* 

Since the implementation of these prescriptions is so/vital to the f 

success of the project » several facelts of tieacher aide deyelopment will be 

\ * \ ' " ■ ^ ■ - ■ 

*"^resented in this manual. 

' ^ % 

^ ' I- Job descriptions* , ^ 

II. Aide recruitment and selection* 

III. Teacher aide inaervice preliminary » * . . 

IV. Staff inservlce meetings * ongoing. 

V* Teacher aide evaluatloh. 3 « 

VI. Behavlot observations aiid ratlings. 
VII ,v Interventions. n • , » 

VI ij. Prescriptions and implementatldtis.' * \ 

Teacher aides are used aS'li^^tructlonal aides and are invaluable to a 

program for children with multi-handicaps if ' the aides are used effectively. 

Only with good selection » inservlce, and evaluat.ion can a sound program be- 

developed. ' 
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v^....--.-... ■ : . ■ ' . ■ ... ■^ „ >. ''^ 

I.' JOB DESCRIPTIOH •• THB;IMSTRUCTIOHAL ASSISTAWt AfPE 

♦ . . ■ • ' '■ . ' , • ■ 

* , i- ^ \ -; O 

. t«ni "«ide"» a« ustd'ln the Papllllon proJe<;t» refers to a person 
Who/ is en. extension of tlye teacher's effectiveness^ in the project the ) 
aide*8 role ranges ft^ clerical to instructional d^ties. At tiMS their 
'duties consist of nenial tasks of cleaning up the classroom, At other. 
tiMS their task aight be ,jreinforcing student behaviors. An important 
factor in working with aides is to Y^seaber that they are \ci extension 
Of the teacher in charge and that all duties are assigned and supervised 
by the teacher in charge. The following lists'" provide areas in which aides 
sre used'ln the P«pilll<m project. 

A« Inetructtonal^Dutlee of Aldeii , 

• ^ / ■ * . ' ' , ^ ■ 

^ Prepare flwh carda, charts/ or other ^udlo-vlaual ma^erlala 

under teacher direction. > 

' ■ . ' ■ ' < 

2a>v Keep attendance and health racorda. 

^ 3. Operate audlo^-visual equlpae.nts ;^ ^ 

4. Listen to children read, and record ^tu<ient achieyeMnta* 

\5. Supervise playground free periods. 

6. Score tests and correct student work. | 

7. Maihtain pupil actiyity during study periods. ^ 
8. Jtonitoitf restroom periods. 

9.. (lead library books to students. 

10. Hear requests for help and relay such help to the teacher. 

11. Direct stiall groups of students during learning games in the 
■ ^ . atea of reading and smth. 

12. Supervise and assist students in an art project which has been 
specifically outlined by the teache;:. 
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Supervising and assisting students in a communication activity 
vhich has been specifically outlined by fhe teacher* 

Tutoring individuals or small gro .psof children on well defined 
subjects for which the teac^^^ feels the aide is competent. 

Assisting the teacher during field trips. 



A. 



J 



TIME 

8:40-9'.00 
9:00-10:25 



10:25-10:45 

10:45-11:45 

11:4^2:15 
12:15-12:45 
12:45-1:15 

■ « 

1:15-1:30 
1:30-1:50 
1:50-2:50 



2:50-3:10 



SUBJECT , \ _^ 

Order Period 

Reading Games 
Individualized Reading 
Phonics, Programmed [Reading 
Rebus System dO^ Lang. Lab. 

Recess M-W ' 
T-Thr 
Frl 

,Math Games 
Drill Math, System 80 
Individualized Math / 

Lunch 

Noon Recess , 

Rest Perlpd 
Ind. Tutoring 

J 

Story Time 

Physical Education 
« 

Exploratory Period 
Science - 
Art " 
Comniuni cat 1 ons 

Total up. and Graph 



CLASSROOM 5CHEDif^S - - - 
. TITLE III ESEA . 
PAPILLION PUBLIC 'SCHOOLS 

GROUPS 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 



1 
2 
3 



IN CHARCK 



Kr«. Durnit 

Mr^. Dlvoky 
Mrs. Durnll 
Mf.^Spllker 
Mr.' Spllker 

Mrs. Dlvolky 
rfrs. Dujrnil 
Mr. Spllker 

Mrs. I Diirnll 
Mrs. Uivoky 
Mr. Spllker 

Mrs. Uurnll 

Mrs. Dlvoky 

M,rs. Uivoky 
Mrs.* Uurnll 

Mrs. Durnil 

Mrs. Divoky 



Mr. Spllker 
Mrs. Durnll 
Mrs. Divoky 



All. 



/ 



POINTS 

jr 

10 

10 . 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

" 10 
10 
10 

5 

5 

fo 

10 

5 



10 

10 
10 



2!K 



TOTAL POINTS POSSIBLK 



2 Points for starting ^ 

3 Points for working , * 
5 Points fjfi being a student 

*PolntB ,may vary from this schedule to meet needs of Individual 
students. * , ^ ' 
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b, «Non-In8tfu ctlonal Duties Jof 'Aldea 
.1* Duplication of materials. 

V ■ 2. Filing work In student foldetsX and cataloging of materials, 

">*. <■ -* ^ 

/3. Supeirvlslng lunch f>erlod* " \ 

^ '4/ .Making classroom bulletin boards. 

5. Rating s^student behaviors. 

Cleaning and organizing classroom. 
II. AIpjS RECRUITMENT AND SELi;(p'IO N ' ' 

Finding applicants for a position as an aide is extremely simple ^ but 

/ • ■ ' \ ^ { 
V the process of selection of appropriate aides Is difficult. An ad in the 

/ ' ^ A ' / . . 

'local paper usually pi'pduces thtlty to forty applicapts. Applicants range 
from teenagers to grandmothera^ f rom^lementary school dropouts to certified 
, tc^kchers, and from housi^wlves to professional secretaries. ^ 

/ The major emphasis in selecting aides is placed on empathy. It is * 
important to find someone wh6 has a feeling for children with critical 
problems and is willing-^t^ work hard to correct this problem. Formal 
education can be a benefit\in selection of an alde» but also can be a 
hinderahce to their successi With the oversupply of teachers, , many certified 
/teachers are vllllng to vork\as an aide Just to have a job. One must^take a| 

V 

careful look at each applican^. 

The Papillion project shoVs that a person off the street who has the 
appropriate personality traits, and who is trained in the behavior, modification 
/ ^echnlques, and classroom techniques, can function well within the engineered 
cla&sroom design. 

The persons* hired as aides ar& of a sound emotional status themselves. 
' The stress of working with eiliotionally disturbed youngsters brings one's^ 
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enptlonal traits to the surface. ; The iaides hijve to have >ome mews of 
releasing their emotional stressea/ ^ 1 - 

The Papillion project uses the Se-lection Research Inct firm in • 
selection of aides. The system matches psychological traits of appllcaiits 
to the traits of qualified people in the field. The firm then reports back 
to the school the most effective ways in whic\i to usethe people. Effective 
aides compliment a program; inef fecttive aides can ruin a proctam. > 
III. INSERVtCE - PRELIMINARY , ' 

The Papillion project formed a two week comprehensive program, which 
is set up to transform the person off the street into a professional aide. 
The Inservice consists of everything from sdhool policy to behavior mo^lfi- 
cation. The project teacher has the duly of constructing and organizing the 
Insirvice plan. At times, he uses outside professional help to lecture on 
given areas. At other times, he secures films or conducts field trips to 
view other projects in action. . 

Inservice is planned a^ an ongoing project with new ideas shared as 
the year progresses. The mo^e areas covered prior to the first day of 
'school the more secure the person feels in working in the project. The 
following is a brief outline r>f areas covered In the prd-inservlce areas: 
V 1. Employment conditions. - . . • 



2. Chain of command. ' 

\ V y 

3. Role fof project participants. 

a. Administrative office. 

Jb.^ School principal.' ^ 

c. School psychologist. y 

d» Aides. ^ 

e. Teacher. 

f . Parents. * 

4. Lines of communication. 



V ' 

5. Duties of aided. /j 



i 



a. Lunchrootti Qupetvlslon. 
b;Pliygrouffd supervision; ^ * ^ 

c. Clerical duties. ' ^ 

d. Curriculum development. % 

e. - Small group work. ^ ^ *. 
£. ' Behavior observations lind evaluations. 

g« Implementation bf curriculum.' 



6. Curriculum design. ' ^ , \ ' ' 

7* Intervention strategies, * j 

,8. Philosophy of engineered classroom, 

9. Typical student behaviors. 

10. Transitional phase of the classroom. 

11. Individualized prescriptive teaching. • , . 

.\' - ' ■ . ■ ■ 

12. .Definition and description of a perceptiohally handicapped child, 

13. Definition and'|description of an'educably haifdicapped child. 

14. Definition and Idescription of a **behavioraIly maladjusted*' child. 

15. Audio visual equipment u^e and care, / 

16. Behavior modific^ion. * 

. Before the inservice {program begins^ each aide is asked to' read Dr. Hevett's 

•./ ■ ' \ ' ^ I ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

book. Emotionally Disturbed Childreii in the ClasBro<ym . ' This reading gives the 

engineered approach to education. During the course of lecturing and dlsc'iisslon^ 

the film Santa Monica Project is used to reinforce the textbook learning. An 

important factor to remember in any inserVice program is to make it meaningful 

to the people involved, A comprehensive inberVice program can do much tp 

■ ' . r . ^ . * . ■. . 

Encourage A worthwhile program. 
\ IV. INSERVICE - ONGOIN G ' ' •' ' i ' ' 

" . „ - 

^The inservice program use in this project is not just a two week session 

-% ' 

prior to the beginning of school. It consists of weekly lifter school meetings 



of i>roJ«t^_l^ ve^kiy meet;lng8 aituatlon* that ^rlse ari 

- 5*;*^^??^^^^^^ J*^^ areas' for aidjf Inproyettent. o . At other 

t^mes, the meetings' arp struiftiired into positive reinforcement for ah aiders 

^ work veil done. -^^ / ^ h 

. - . ■ . <■ • - . 

Speaker films, fllmstrlps, reladlngs .and d^lscusslons are used as a « 

format veek after week* The topics for a given week usually are choisen by 

' ' . , ; , -'^'- ^v ' . ^ > \. ,;• - - ^ " ■ 

qnestlons which arise during the previous weifk* Bach meeting is centered 

on St Aft development • ' ' ' ' . • ^. 

* , ^dch child's progtesrf is studied during these Weekly meetings./ The 
psychql^ogist ahd teacher make recommendations which the entire st^ff'foUows^ 
Consistency by project staff is imperative ^to a worthwhile ^project. Each 
persoiTin the project has to be going the same direction at the saine time 

y / • , ■ ^ . . . \' ■■■ • " ■ ■ \ ' 

on t|i^ pame prc^blem. Weekly me^tingd provide consistency , inseryice 

\ ^\ 'f t 

training, hnd a psychological release'of frustrations by project petsonnel.; 



V. t'bACHER aide E VALUATioN I , , / 

The importance of the aides to this project cannot be over emphas lied. ) 
Because ot thie importancK, aides are evaluated on a quarterl;^ basis* this 
evaluation ta completed tljrough cooperation of the project teacher |ind the 
building principal, The evaluations are pointed at showihg aides ar<l$as for 
; improv^ent and are not used as a threat, in other words, it is used^as an 
educational device to improve 'their working ability. 

Hajor categories are: ^ ^ 

^ — Person&V appearance and attitudes. Items ark.^concerned with dress,. 

grooming, temperment, reaction in ei^^rgen^ies, attendance, courtesy, 

• ♦ * * ' 

and willingness to give time and effort to the Job. 



— RiBl^tionshipfi wltK ^il<iren; Item* Include £r*endline88» faltnese, 
* helpfulness, liking for chilWren, patience, sympathy and skill of * 
resolving conflicts. * ? * \ 

M ■ ■ , . < 

Relatlonslilp id.th classroom teacherv Items include punctuality, 
^ dependability, acceptance of direction,' initiative and alertness 
'in meeting teacher needs, >tflcient use of time and materials and 
assjLstance in keeping the room neat and orderly. ^ 
- — Schopl-conmunity relations, It^ms Include awareness of school 
routine ^and policy, knowledge and use of pt^per channels in 
cojamunicetion and discretion in discuosing school or. conmunlty 
matters. 

' Each item used in rating is shown and discusaed with the aide copcetned 
Strei^gths as well as weaknesses are poinWd out; The following la a copy of 
the form used. k, 

■ ■ ' C ' ■ 
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PAPILLIOtI PUBLIC SCHOOLS , - 

mTRUCTIONAL ASSISTANT AliPB EVALUATION FORM 



II. 



!• Cowttttent to Total Program ' . 

Showa interest and enthusiasm in the work 
Is villipg to put in essential time and ef fott 
iB punctual 

. Attends regularly N ' < 

HilUngly accepts and carries out assignments. 
Performs routine tasks efficiently 

RespOPiBiveness to Pupils* Needs 

IntiBracts positively with the pupils i 
I> aware 'of facts of child jdevelopuj^ent 
Shows concern ffer pupils* health and safety 
Accepts Individjial differences in pupils 
Shows resourcefulness in helping provide 

enriching experiences for pupils 
• . Is helpful in encouraging pupils to take part, 

ask questions and communicate in many ways 

III* Instruction » . 

Is competent in reinforcement okills 
Is able to work with small groups in instruction 
Can plre^ent lessons 
Completes work in scheduled time 
Demonstrates initiative and resourcefulness in 
performing assigned tasks. 



0 


s 


NI 
























8", 






























0 


s 


NI 


NO 












































« 










0 


is 


• NI 


NO 











































CODE: ' 0 - Outstanding 
S - Satisfactory 
NI Needs Improvement 
NO - No Opportunity to Obsorve 
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Stagf Relationships 



Acc€pts guidance and suggestions from resource 
personnel 

Dtaonstrates loyalty to the teacher and the school 
Has a friendly working relatldnship vlth other aides 
Is a cooperative team member 



0 


s 


NX 


NO 
















/ 



















V. Personal Characterlatice ' 

Is veil groomed and appropriately dressed * 

Uses acceptable English In a clear and pleasant . 

voice ' : 

Has good pi\yslcal health 
Shows evidence of professional growth 



0 


s 


HI 


NO 



























V 



Building Principal 
> 



Signature 



Comments: 



Resource Teacher ^. ^ ■ ' - 

Signature 

Cooiaents: 



InsTttiCtlonal ,Alde 



Comments: 



Signature 



Date 
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VI. BEHAVIOR OBSERVATION AND RATIMGS 5 

The major point of the emphasis in the Paplllion project is to brings 
in the children who have emotional problemsi change this behavior, and finally 
to return this child to a regular achoo;L program* The project developed the 
Behavior Recording Scale which simply is a means of rating each rhlld for 
his behavior during each period of. the day. Along with the ratings much 
emphasis is placed on recording cotments on why a certain rating is used, r 

The behavior scale is an important means of communication for project 
personnel. Frequent lov ratings in a given period of the day means some ' 
needed behavioral restructuring for th*^>t child. Frequent high ratings in 
al| are^s means a child is ready for removal fro^ the progifam* The scale 



ay ror removal fro 

Is a griat help in convincing ^parents as to their child^a behavioral problems. 



Aides arf ins^rviced as to. the need of positive teoordipg of behaVlor 
on this acale. Ac the end of each period they rate each student *s behavior. 

On a quarterly basis all project personnel individual j.y rate student 
beiiavlor on the g.M.C> Classroom Behavior Ratin|{ Scale. A sample of this 
form can be found in the appendix of this manual. 

The following is a sample copy of the daily rating form as used in the 
project, . o • 
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Date Of^fekt^ ^ 



BEHAVIORAL RECORDING SCVLE 



Name Johll D^jj 



Subj^ect Area 



Order^_ 
Phonics 



^ Individual Read ing 
1st a.m. Recess 



Prpj^ramed Read inj^ ^ 

2nd a > m*^ Recess^ _ 
Math Skills 




/Flash Cards 



Individual Math 



Story t^our 



PxMi Recess 

Sc le nce 

Art 



CoD-traUnlcatlons 




Conmeot (If needed ) 



i 



4- 



U Otf^ ?2 / 



/ 




IUt;ing Scale: 1- Excellent 
2' Very 0«od 

3 Average 

4 Fair 

5 Poor 
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Vli IH TERVEHTIOMS ' 

The P«pi^lllon Title III program. is created to stress acadealc goals, 
it l0 felt that "emotionally disturbed'* ^children can accomplish academic 
goals In )a structured environment 1£ the reward structure, Is properly 
organisiide^ As^the program is developing it Is founo that certain students 
rebel ftt acnJemlc education. It Is felt that keeping the child organised 
0A\i working is better than causing more emotioiaal problems. Siuce "emotion- 
ally disturbed" children i^te found to peak and fall in activities In a given 
day, an iHtarvention system has been organi«ad.\ The entire idea behlnft this 
system is to keep the child attending no matter what the costs 

le The Acad^llc Assignment . t « ' 

\ The academic assignment is glyen the child based 6n his liidlvldu^l 

needs of achievement and learning level( The child earns iall of 
his marks. ^ 

\ ^* Shorten Original Assignment s 

' ' • . ^ ," ' , . ■ ■ ' " ■ 

If for some reason the child Is unable to accomplish the taslf/^ 
even to beglil it, within a few minutes , the «>sslgned task is 
' shortered by cutting the page In half, folfiilng It over in ftaltf 
or covering the remainder of the exercise* The child earns all 
of his marks If he completes this shortened assignment. ^ 
3e Movement of Child With in Classroom. 

This step is used In conJuKiction with step two, or as a separate 
Interventions The Idea here Is to bring the child Into another 

area of theMroomeJOf ten the change in the. way one is sitting, or 

'■ > 

the height of a desk, changes "one's outlook on vhatJ^is to be done. ^ 



Po$ltlo|\ changes : 

• Study catral. ' 

* Laying on a tug» * \ ^ 

c. Sitting at a taUe, ^ ^ r 

d. Sitting on a high stool at a dr/^flng desk. 

a. The child earned all of his ai^rks. ^ 

4. " Changing the|Me<!^ a« ^ 1 

By this, it :Cs neant to give the child soide change In the ' 

/ _ ,. ■ 1 ■ ■ . ■ - ■ 

manipulative 4^vlce used, t . 

'\ \ ' - ' ^ ' . . ■ ■ ^ 

\ ' - -t' 

Medls chjangesi / 

\ a. Wvlta answer wlMi chalk on Individual clialkboard or 
on cfassroott chalkboard. 

' - br -Vftit^ on L _ 1, 

i c. Wtlt^ with a cftayon^ ^ ^ 

d. Write With an ink pen, . i \ 

' :e. Th^ |hlld Still earns all of his narks^ 

• Changing td Another Academic Assijt^naent . X ^ 

' . ■ ' \ ■ ■ ■ ^ . ' ■ . ' ' ' ' ■ ■ , ■ . V ^ 

This ke>eps th«L child in academics but changes the acad^ic SMterial 

used. R6adln^ games, math games an^ phonics games itlll kaap the ^ 

i " • \ * 

child academically structured and learning* Continental ptasi 

' t ^ (. ■ ■ 

dittos >ere are also very helpful. Tlie child still 'tarns ail of ; 
his marks if he complctesi the assignment. 
6. Won^f Academic Assignments . * , 

^Here academics are given up for the tim^ period involved. The child 
is given a non-academic assignment which keeps the child involved in 
classroom activities. ' * - 

Classrootk activities; 

- V- ai-^^'-Putaies---;-;-— -^V 

b. Pegbbard designs. 

c. Parquetry designs. 

d. Coloring a plctura.V 

e. Listening to a"* record or tafie. 
i. Drawing a picture. ^ 

g. Art task card. 

h. Science task card. 
1. Commtmlcatlon task card.. 





Om thlng^tajt**»b«r h?re i.» th«t th« richer choo8«f thV^ctlvlty 
for the child. Never let ^he child naalpulate the teacher or you have i 
^one bac^wardi. Irf thla f*anne? the child Is kept busy and can be 
brought back infco»the next acadesic taik'n the child earns one-half 
of hl0 >Barks for tbar perio^. > ' . - 

7. &MM>v5ii fro* the c,tat>tirQo« « s 
' If the ch^ld atill ia wlthdravlng fxoB the different ta»k the removal 

■ ■■■■ ■■■ '-v-'" :^ - r-'"-^:'- , . ■ . 

froa the classroom la the' laajt step. No child la removed froa the < 
'classroom for moro than* f l>je minute e at one time ; . ~Ramember this la 
' not a punishmeiit. It is 8,i;atj8d viery briefly to th« child that ha L 
7^ ~~ T»n;|wvs-thr rlght-to-return^t 

■ No checH ttarji:e are earned i ' ^ 

, ,8. If step Wven falif to produce any change , sending ^he child home 
is the only answer left. Here again it la importilv for ths child 
to know that' he is. not being pirn i shed. He is a student who deserves 
to be in School. Important here is" tliat the next day the teacher 
meeta the child at thj door and welcomes him back into the classroom, c 
Ko check marka are earned ^hile the child ia not in school. 
The interventions are^designed to manipulate Maotionally dlaturbed children 
before more problMia Accumulate. It is l^ortant that tj^ teacher or aide decides 
on the activity t»ed and not the child. Often the teacher or aide is able to 
decide which intervention works best with each individual child. 

l^jT project is designed for aides to be trained in the use of these 
interventions. As the project functioned, these' interventions are constantly 
reviewed. Most emotional problems are handled through the use of these simple 
atdps. • 



IX. PRB8CRIPTI0HS AND IMPUMEHTATIO NS 

t^achor aides have tha wtjor goal of carrying out all prascrlptlona ^ 

hanjded to thisn by both the telcher and the paychologlat*. These preactlptlona 

) • ) , . 

fall along bahav:y>ral as velYaa academic llnea* In order 4o carry out the 

pre8ecr.lptlpn8» the aide has to closely follow the outline and dlricMons 

* 

handed her by" the teacher. At tliaes t)ila prescription means playing a 
learning game with three or four childteni at other times it means reading . 
a library bool^ to the claa8» and at otJ>er times It means playing tag on' the ^ « 
playground* * „ ^ 

In the appendfx are sonie examples of prescriptions used during .the 

pjpoMtibn^o -^-.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ - _ _ _ ..^ .^ _ 

|UMMARY ^ ^ \ , 

Instructional assistant aides a'j used In th^ Papllllon project can be 

used effectively if: ' ' . 

a. They are selected because of their appropriate peraonallty traits* 

b« They are Inservlced thoroughly prior to their work In the classroom* # 

c*^ Their p'rogreiis Is evaluated and their efforts rewarded. . 
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SUGGESTI ONS FOR euCsSROOM REINFORCEMENT 
Spcl al Relnforcers 

Social relnforcets are consequent stliaull produced by your , behavior which 

strengthens somebody else^s behavior* They Include word^ of praise, expressions, 

neajrness, and physical contacts The first s.tep^ in learning be a good 4%oclal 

relnforcer Is to identify, study, and practice a variety of ways of producing 

potential social relnforcers, \ . ^ 

Pot ential Praising Words and Phrases 

Good That shows a %reat deal of work. 

That^a right You really pay attention. 

Excellent You should slpw this^ 

' TUfe^s clever ' t lik(? that, - - 

Exactly Show the class your picture* 

Fine answer That's interesting. 

Good Job See how well Joan is working* 

Good thinking ^ Jim^iy got right down to work after recess^ / 

Thank you he*8 going to finish on time, 

• I'm pleased with that Let's all give Johp a hand (clap, clap), 

Groove That was very kind of yo,u. 



Expressions 

Shilling Looking Interested » " ^ ' 

Winking Laughing 
Nodding up and down Clapping hands 

^ - Nearness 

Walking among students j Joining the class recess 

Sitting in their group Eating with the children 

Physical Contact 

Touching Stroking arm • ' ^ 

Patting head, shoulder, or back Shaking hand 
Hugging Holding hand 

Sitting in lap 



Making Praise Work 

Dr. Halm Ginott, author of Be t ween l^arent and C hild ^ has nicely pointed 
out^that too often what we consider to be praise is not reacted to by the child 
as such. Just think how often someone has said to you, how great you are when 

20 . ' ' 



you really felt nothing of the sort. Take a child who has been repeatedly 
told he is ptupld and who has failed often. He is not likely to be overwhelmed 
with Joy by a teacher telling him, "You are smart". The praise statement 
doesn't fit with his own experience. H6w can tWe teacher know that he is 

^ ✓ 4 

smart from that response? On the other hand, if this same child has b^een 

working hard for 20 minutes to complete 10 long^j^ division problems and he got 

" >v ' • • ' ^ * 

them all done and right » he might believe a statement like this: saw you' 

working hard oh your arithinetf'c for twenty ulnutes, .)ind I*ve checked every one 

of them. and see that they are right, and you know your writing is really neat 

and clear.*' Th^s statement simply, descrij)es what thcT child did and shows 

appreciation by the detailed attention the teacher gives to the child's work 

or behavior * Glnott says It's usi^ally better to make praise descriptive 

rather than evaluative . "Describe , don't judge ". j 

Thpre is much to be said for this viewpoint. The* less you know about 

a child the more^likely descriptive praise will be ejffective and evaluative 

praise will miss the mark. However, it is also possible to make phrases such 

asi "Good'\ "Great", "That's clever" effective for chll4^n by initially 



accompanying such phrases with descriptive statemeilts of what the child did « 
to merit such praise. 

'^Jlmni^y watched carefully throushout the whole lesson. , That's good paying 
attention". > . ' 

"Mary is sitting up straight wittV«her hands pn her desk, ready to listen. 
She's going to be a good listener". 

v'Airon» you kept at that one for a long time an<ji you finally got it. That 
good. working. When we work hard, we learn". 

By repeatedly providing explicit examples of what is good working, good 

listening^ good talking^ good responding, good thinking, etc., we teach the 

<, - ' 
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chlldrefi what we mean by such praise statementa. Later « when we say briefly 
*"gbod listening," /'good talking/' '•clever answer*', "that's what I call^smart", 
they ar^ no longer empty phrases. ' 

Activity Relnforcers 

Next to the use of praise, the use of reinforcing activities is the most 

\ ■ ' ' . ^' ^ ■ 

readily available motivating, tool the teacher has, Yet so often the teacher ' 

• • s 

^. J . 

throws away, or gives away for free, her bargaining power with activity 

<- , ■ . ► 

relnforcers. Another common error is to use activity relnforcers '.only for the 
chosen few. The key to a well-managed, highly motivated , and happy classroom 
Ties in the contingent us^ of relnforcers* ' * 

The effective use of ;reinforcers involves teaching (he child the general 
rule that "If he performs his tasks, reinforcing events happen." Wording hard 
has a payoff ^ The effective teacher does this by constantly verbalizing new ^ 
instances of this general/ rule. For example, "Toni finished -h^r paper first. 

She can help me. collect the papers." Instead of Just calling on children to 

♦ 

do this or that, instead of just saying it is time for recess, or lunch, set 

it up so that the children have earned a privilege by thelr/lmprovemeht or 

excellent behaviors. USE ACTIVITIES THE CHILDREN LIKE AS REWARDS FOR DESIRED 

BEHAVIOR^. DON'T GIVE THEM AWAy/ ' . 

Acti vity Relnfo r cers (Prij^ille ges) 

Presenting at Show and Tell Seeing a movie 

Being group leader ' ' Matching TV ' \ 

Going first Listening to musib 

Running ertrands Playing games in class 

Collecting materials Playing games at recess 

Being excused from a test Having a party. 

Helping-elean up Making puppets and a puppet show 

Getting to sit where you want to Doing art work related to studies 

Taking care of cla^s pets Making construction projects 

Leading the flag salute Going on field trips 

Telling a joke to the class Having outdoor lessons 

Being In a skt^ Spending special time wlfh teacher 
Supervisifig a group outside class Choosing the game for recess 

Playing teacher ^ -teaching youngd^;^' children 
Getting to tto home early 

' 22 ' 



Acti vity^ Reinfor cj&rs (Prlve leges) (contin ued) > 
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^Competing with another c^ase 
Performing for parents / 
Decbrating a^Christmas dree 
Taking class pet hone for the 

weekend 
Singing songs ^ 
Being team captain 
Reading to the principal 
Getting to read's new book 
Assisting another student 



Earning an extra or longer recess 

Getting to make.puzsles 

Helping set up &<^ulpmient 

Studying With ajfriend in class ^ 

Spending time v\ the library ^ 

Having extta lunch time 

Putting up the school flag 

Being .classed on to answer questions* 

Seeing a film strip 

Going to an assembly program 



Token Reinforcement Systems ^ 

Token reinforcement systoms are appropirlate for dealing with specific problem 
* situations. Undertakings of this typcsMrequire consistent attention and 

ingenuity on the part of the teacher. If properly done, the 'suc6e8s rate with 
» handling specific behavior problems is* excellent . 

, * Examplta of Reinforcers to Back Up a token System • 

/ 'W^ ^ ^ — ^""1 ' — , . 

Rethbcmber that any of the Activity Reinforcets listed earlier can 'be assigned 
* a point and included in your '*reinforcei? menu.", / ' 



Foods 
Gum 

M & M*s 
Candied cereal 
Peanuts 
Ice cream 
Candy bars 
Lemon drops 
Mar shmal lows 
Apples 
Raisins - 
Jelly beans 
Lollipop 

Chocolate kisses 
Cookies 
Soft drinks 
Cracker Jacks 
Life savers 



Play Materials 



Ma\ce-up kits 

Toy animals 

Boat$ 

Cars 

Blocks 

Badges 

Marbles 

Jump, rope 

Gliders 

Model airplane kits 
Picture books 
Painting sets 
Crayons 

Coloring books 
Records 

Colored chalks 
Clay 

Musical Instruments 



Paper 

Mechanical toys 

Dolls 

Kites 

Costumes 

''Dress up" clothes 

Balls 

Puxzles \ 

Comic books 

Balloons 

Playing-cards $ 

Games of all sorts 

Bean bags 

Yo-yo's 

Silly putty 

Play dough 

Noise makers (whistles) 



ALSO CONSIDER REIljFpRCERS PARENTS COULD GIVE AT HOME WHEN THE CHILD HAS EARNED IT. 
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>BIG OR LITTLE 

Draw on the board a dlagraA of large and osall bbjecte: a small cup and a *' 
large cup In one square, a large ^ap and a amall cap in the second, a small 
house and a large house, etc, ^ . 

Child will foli^his paper to mark si^i Squares. Under the appropriate picture 
child writes the vords BIG or LITTLE after drawing them, . 

Color the pictures if time allows. 

ALTERNATE: Hold up a picture of an object. Child sketches either a smaller 
or a larger picture, as called for by the te^(:her, then %nrites BIG or LITTLE 
under it, ' 'N 

BACKWARDS ARITMETIC j' 

Put on a ditto problems vlth answers suitablk to each grade/ leveli omitting 
one or more parts to the problemi nuch as: . 

1? . 
31 

?l_x_x -24 

' 99 y ^ 

FOOTBALL * « ' 

1. Make an 18 x 24 inch football field on tagboard. Mark length in 2" 
lines » both ends become end Jones: other lines are 10-20^^30-40-50*^40 etc. 

2. Cut five small footbal).^ of.oaktag/.\ On each write a number suitable as 
an addend in a, problem at your griule levels ^ . . ^ 

3. On 1 1/2 squares of tagboard place another number. Clip tKes^ oifi t|)e 
yard line markers with paper clips. , f 

4. Divide into two even'teams. Use. a stop watch to time responses* Goal is 
td add the number on the ball to th^ one clipped ,along the side all the 
way to the end cone to score a"s4oc point touchdovnt A bonus point ^ is 
given if the child qan answer a math question or problem suitable for 
his academic level. Goal posts could be placed on the game board for 
added interest » but are not a necessity « 

3. Flip a coin to see who starts. Tessi A's first player draws a football, 
and starting at the 10 irard line he adds the number on his football to 
the ones along the side. He continues until 20 to 30 seconds are up; 
then Team B's first player does the saM| striving to reach the opposite 
goal. Team with the highest score wima« ... 

6. If any player tives a wrong ansar« It Is a ^'ftAibla^' and the hi>tl ftoes to 
the opposing team. 

VARIATION: Use for subtractloni multiplication »* or division. 
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ND MBER BOO KLETS 

1. Staple ten sheets of lined or Itewaprlnt paper between sheets of construction ^ 
paper. 

? 1 

2. On page one I have child write the number one. ^t the bottom of page one, 
write the word one, or have the child write or copy it. In the middle of 
the paper, l^ave him draw one object. 

3. Continue step^twb until you finish all ten pages. ^ 
VARIATIok: Cut outs from magazines could be used as an alternate. ' 

FLASHCARD GAME 

Place answers to several flashcards on the Chalkboard Just above the tray* 
Divide cards evenly among players. At a given signal, children place cards 
under the right answer. Child getting rid of all his cards first wins. 

CAN YOU BEA T BROTHER ^0^ TO TUE BRIAR PATCH? ^ 

Materials: one "Fox" and orie "Rabbit** ^asoe piece cut from taj^boatd» One set 
of footprint shaped flashcards cut from construction shaped flashcards cut 
ftx>n construfttion paper. One game board drawn on tagboard«-*^r separate /pieces 
cut from construction paper so that the game board can be assembled on a 
flannel board or bulletin board. Otherwise sketch t^ game board on the 
chalkboard and have it look something like this: 




Pack 



The object is to have the rabbit and fox race up the footprints to see who 
can get to the briar patch first. 

Make more than one set of flashcards so that the game^can be used for more 
than one level. ^ 

NUMBER PUZZLES 

Sketch or ,u8e^ magazine pictures with 1-10 objects. Glue the pages onto 
tagboard and write the number and number words somewhere on the puxsle. 

Cut into puzsle pieces and write the pucsl^ number on the back of each piece, 
then place each separate puzzle in an envelope. 

Can be used as a "free time" activity. 
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FISHtHG 

On 18 flah shapes of paper^ write numbers from 1*9. Pu^ a paper clip oo each. 
Tie a magnet to a string and pole. Each child fishcis for a papev. The first 
child to, get a matching pair wins* 

GRANDMA '^S COOKIE JAR = ' • 

J 

Write dowB 10 problems et the child's academic level. Have the child lay out 
' each group iT\&. and !g<ye the answer. Use for beginning addition, etc. 

1. Discuss the meaning of one dozen and/or one half doi:en« 

2. Count by twO'S. 

3. Bake cookies for a party. You'll need two cookies for each person. 
people will be at .the party. How mmy cookies should you bake/ 

A. . cookies ate in the jar. Do you have enough to give each of ^ 

people cookies? { 

CARD COSCENTRATtON 

Materials: One d^ck of playing cards* 

1. Cards are placed face down in row^ on the table* Children take turns 
turning up two cards and trying to make pairs. 

2. 'Anyone turning up a matching pair continues until he falls to make a match. 
Object: T^ remember placement of the cards^and gain che most pait^* ' 
Alternate: Ask those not matching pairs to add the two sums together. 

MATH HOUSES 

Use ^9 X 12 piece of ^agboard^ folded in half. On the outside draw in ten 
windows about one inch high. Cut around three sides of each window so they 
can be opened. . ^ 

On the inside of each window write the atisiier to a combination thAt has been 
placed on the outside of each window. ' \ 

1. Open up the houses — placp a sheet of t)aper underneath the windows* 

2. Close the house and look at the problems. 

3. Open each window and write the answer to the problem. 

4. When all problems are completed, remove the paper and check your answers 
with the ones inside the house. * 
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HATH HOUSES -- Continued 

This can be used for adding, subtracting^ multiplying, dividing, fractions. 

' ■ « . ' • 

Alternate: Two people may play thla gao^. One points to a problem, then t;he 
other ^Ives the answer. After the answer Is given > one of the two players 
opens the window. ^ ' 

GROUPING 

i 

1. Make cards of tagboard with different symbols on them. Make raoye than one 
of each. (1-10) ^ . * 

2* Jumble them and have children group them, 

3. How many are there of each symbol? 

PLAY STOR& * 

Purpose: To review coin value. 

1. Make up 3 x 3 cards with plctues of toys, etc. on them and list a prlca 
under each picture* * 
'V ^ 

2* Have each child sort a selection of play coins by denomination and place 
the coins in piles in front of him. / > / ) 



3. Teacher or leader holds up a catA. Child must give the leader the exact 
change. If he can dp so ^he card is his to hold. If he cai^not give the 
correct change, the card is placed back in play. 

grandma's COOKIE JAR ' 

There are a number of games that .pan be played with thase same game pieces. 

A cookie Jar is made from an empty shortening or 2 lb. coffee can covered 
with contract paper%. 'Letters spelling **Cookies** are cut of a contracting paper 
and added to the outside of th^/can. 

The "cookies*' are made of 12 plastic margarine tub lids Into which you gliia 
circles of cookie*-colored construction paper. 

Game 1 

1. How many ways can you group the cookies to make coblnatlons that total 
5, 6, 7, etc.? 

2. Say aloud the combinations you have made, i.e., two plus two e^iuals four, ate. 
MATH GAME WITH BALL 

Materials: One large rubber ball. 

One person will bounce the ball one to ten times* The second person will clap 
the same "number of times and give the proper number. 
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BEAy CAME 



1* Put two beads or beans In a small tin can« Rule a gameboard of.oaktag 
Into nine smaller squares. / 

2. Number each square ^ but In no particular sequence* j 

3. Child must spill beans onto the card and either edd or. subtract 
(whichever you say) the two numbers on which the beans landed. 

4. Scoi^one point per child for each correct answer* Highest score wln^« 
Alternate: Rule one card Into six squares for younger children, number 1-6. 

'adq ing and subtracting combinations 

Make two spinners from cardboard* 

1. Using these two spinners/ apln both at the same time and ask student to^ 
add or substract the two nuaibers .shown by the points on the spinners. 

2. s Give points or candy reward for "correct answers. 

I LADDERS - 

1. Dftiw the ladders on the board as shotm — or' make them on tagboard with 
magic markers. Hdve them laminated for extra durability. « 



X 4- 







lo 















2. At the bottom is a number and sign* You must add this ntmber,*or divide, . 
etc. as shown by the sign so that you can climb to the top of the ladder. 

3. Give prizes to the winners. 

NUMBER AC TION GAME ^ ' • 

1. Number flashcards from 1-10, 

2. Wi^ite action words on the chalkboard or on cards and have child do the 
action the number of times showo on the flaahcard. 

' COMBINATIONS GAME 

Use a flannel board and construction paper figures of objects, plus cut out 
numbers grouped on .the flannel board to aid In learning to count and to recognise 
combinations. 
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ALPHABET SOUP 



I 



1. The letters in each separate line below are arranged In a logical pattern. 
Think about the pattern » and try to figure out what the next letter should 



2. You will see that some of the letters are lying down or leaning oyer; 

their position Is important* In one l^ine, the shape of the letters is 

^' important* This Is an exertlse in logic that is tricky but fun. We've 

done the first one. Can you figure out the rest? 



2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 



£ LL^ X „a)8. p (J ^ vn . C7)\ 



THE DISCOVERER 

The point of the game la Co d.code words or sentences. 



X 


E 


K F 
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J 


H 


L 


1 
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3 4 


5 
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Z 


19 


20 
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27 
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ALPHABE T SEQUESCE . 
Purposer To give players practice in recognizing initial sounds in words* 
< Directions: 

1. One pupil starts the gaae by saying i *^My boat is loaded." 
' > . . ^ ^ I • 

2* The next student gives a sentence naming a word th^ begins with B. 

3* The game is continued until one child stumbles. 

CATEGORIES . . • • 

' ' ' ' 

Using ABC flash cards, have the children place the correct letter underneath 
the correct picture, i*Jfe*, alligator* bear, cow, etc* 

These animal pict&res may be cut* from magazines and pasted to tagboard, leaving 
blank spaces for the ABC cards. 
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ALIK£ OR DIPF2RENT ' 

Purpose: to distinguish betvaen words that sound alike and those which , 
sound differently. 

> ' . • ■ ■ • 

Directions: Teacher stands about five feet from the 'pupils wtto stand with 
their backs to the teacher. 

The teacher whispers distinctly the same w^rd 3 or 4 tines; come, coine» 
come , come 

Then she says, '*Are the words different or alike?" 

Then she might say the words nat^ cat^ S8t> pat and repeat the above question. 
CATEGORIES / 

1. Provide a list of objects on the board or on dittoes. 

/ 

2. Each child is to read the words and arrange them In oategot^ies. 
Given Words; 

blue red stove horse gorilla/ tiger purple 

chair lion table * stool yellow ' cat orange 



3. Category headings are: Animals Colors Furniture 

HOW MANY STEPS ? ^ ^ 

{ ^ 

Purpose: To give practice In quick recognition of words. 
Directions: Draw on the chalkboard a sidewalk divided into segments* 
In each part inrite one of the words to be practiced. 

Give each child a' chance to "take as many steps" as he can by reading the 
words on the sidewalk. * See how many children can cross to the other side. 

LOLLIPOPS 

1. Make lollipops out of construction paper and attach to long handled 
plastic spooi^. 

2. Each lollipop is printed with a capital and small letter of the alphabet, 

3. Lollipops are put in a basket. Sell the lollipops to the people who can 
say the letters on the lollipops. 
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PEED THE BEAR ' 

Construct a bear out of heavy paper. / 

, ■ ■ ■■ , \ - ■ • . 

The chlldr.en arf allowed to faed the bear ABC cookies or reading word 
cookies* 

Variation: Construct a fish and feed it words /or construct a monkey and 
feed It bananas. 

GO AROUND THE BOARD 

Purpose: To' provide practice with sight vocabulary words. 

Materials: 18 x 24 inch sheet of tagboard. Make a 2. to 3 Inch margin around 
the board and mark it into squares. You^ll also need a spinner*. 

In^ each square place words, Jump, happy» gi|ig» and then every so often, put 
^'move ^back two spaces^\ or similar things in a few of the squares. 

Directions: Each player, in turn, spins the arrow and moves clockwise the 
number of spaces indicated, starting with % sqaare called HOME BASE. 

The child reads the word that he lands on. ^ If he doesn't know the word, he 
returns to the original space until his next turn. ^ ^ 

The first cglld goiiig all^ the way around to home base wins. 

HIDDEN WORDS 

1. - Give children a word' such as Hoi Voween, ^Thanksgiving, or Christmas. 

2. Have them make a list of as many small words that they are able to find 
within the longer word, * ' 

Variation: Make the words fit a definition: 

Example: Halloween hall, allow, ewe, Wall, hen, new» lean, etc. 

ALERT-0 \ / 

Purpose: To prvide practice in word recognition. 

Materil^s: Word cards, chart holder. ' 

Directions: Place a number of word cards in the chart holder. Wite a number 
on the <:halkboard. - The first child takes that number of cards. He should 
name^ each card as he'^takes it. Change the number for the next child, etc. 
The teacher may add other cards to the holder until each child has had a turn. 
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WORD FOOD 

Why Is the letter E like a calorie? ^ (When you add it to a word, the word 
gets bigger.) Add B to the words defined am) see them grow. ^ 

1. A saall rug ' ■ - ^ ■ a partner . (mat'^mate) 

2. Indistinct ■ a hime ■ (dlm-dlme) 

3. A grown up J a horse* a neck hair, (nan-Mnane) 

4. Time gone by » a sticking substance » (past-paste) 

5. A fstener ; / \ - an evergreen* (pln-plne) 

6. Headgear ^ • a sleeveless cloak (cap-cape) 

?• Metal • a prong of a fork i (tin-tlne) 

8. One of a pair » a kind of cord . (twln-twloe) 

9. Stop « Very > * (quit-quite) 

10. A frlencd • light-colored ^ ■ (pal-pale) 

JUST LI KE ME 

Purpose: To provide practice in visual discrimination. 
Players: One or more. 

Materials: Two sets of cards containing several pairs of cards of like Resign* 

Directions: Sort two sets of cards into two stacks« Give one stack to the 
player or divide one stack among play#rs. Have players then match their cards 
to the ones the' teacher holds. The first player to correctly sort all of his 
or her cards wihs-the game, 

MESSAGES 

Materials; Newspaper or magazines > sheets of paper, scissor s« 

Make up telegrams by cutting words out of a newspaper or magazine. Paste your 
messages on blank paper. Read messages to your friends. 

R&ADING ^ , • ^ ^ 

As you say one syllable words containing either a long or a short vowel sound » 
have students raise both their arms up high if the vowel is long. If the vowel 
is short, they must fold their hands on the desk. Later, after children have 

that is neither long no^ short 



learned vowel sounds, you may add the category 
(ar, aw, er, oo, and so on)* ^ 
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CHRUStHAS TREE DITTO ON GRfiEN PAPER 

Put letters (ABC) (abc) to be identified on the tree*^ 

Say I *'Here is a red pen. Red li|hta up the A*8 (or whatever letter you 
chooae)t You only get the red pen once, eo try not to miss any«'' 

Repeat with another colored pen for the 2nd letter* et^c. You could say, 
*%ight up the letti^ra that begin with the ,aound of apple, boy, car, etc/\ 

When making the Christoas Tree Ditto, divide the tree in sections so the child 
can vor^k note easily from left to tight. 

Variation: Use with numbers or with long and short vowel words. Red lights 
up long vowel words. Blue lights up ^lort vowel words. 
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HOW CAN FUMT S BE^ELPPUL IN OUTER SPACE / , ^ 

Add water to a small bottle until it la thre^ ifourtha full of water. Int(A 
the water, place a small plant that will grow In an*dquarlum« The plant 
Blddea works very well. Also drop a snail J^nto the bottle» then put a cork 
or cap on the bottie«" It should be possible, for the/snail and the, plant to 
live for some* time in the closed bottle. The plant gives of f <oxygeni which 
can be used both by the^^nail and. by the plant* If the snail and the plant 
are able to live In the bottle» you have a balanced aquarium. For long 
trips in space, It probably will be necessary to have plants. In the space^ 
craftf there will have to be a balance between the plants and ^nimals^some 
what as there Is in a balanced aquatiumV ^ ^ ^ 

^ , 4 , ; ■ ' - : 

HOW CAN TEMPERATURE BE CONTROLLED IN A SPACECRAFT 



Place two thermometers In the sunlight. Cover the bulb of one thermometer 
with, a piece of black cloth. Cover the bulb of the other thermometer with 
a piece of white cloth. Read and Record the temperatures every five miniites. 
Under which cloth does the temperature rise' faster?^ How can you explain the 
difference in^ temperature readings. , Try to make one of the thermometers 
always show about the same temperature. What should you do when the temper-, 
ature rises above the desired reading? What should you do Wb^ it falls 

* * • N 

below the desired reading.^ If the temVerature riseA| turn the white part 

♦ * . ' - ■■■ 

toward, ttie sun. Some of the energy will be reflected away. If teapefature 

fallR, turn the black part to the sun. ^ 
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HOW MUCH WOUtD DIFFERENT THINGS WEIGH ON THE MOOH 

To find out how nuch things would weigh on the moon divide the weight of the 
object by six. Things would weight one-sixth as much On the moon as they do 
on earth. 

HOW CAN A LI QUID BE MADE TO BOIL 

Pour a little water Into a flask. Apply a source of heat 11 the water 
bolls.. After the water has boiled for a few minutes, take away the heat source 
and close the fla8k>with a stopper. Then drip some cold water on the flask 
and see what happens to the water iil th^ flask* If you have a stopper with 
a thermometer fitted in it» yoi^ can record the temperatures of the water In 
the flask. Repeat above directions^ observing temperature . readings on the 
thermoaeter. What happens to the temperature of the water vapor In the 
flask as cold water is dripped on the outside of the flask. Try to explain 
what happens inside the flask. Remember that most of the water vapor In the 

flask changes back to liquid water as you cool the flask. 

* < ■ * 

WHY ARE DIFFERENT TIMES NEEDED FdR PLANtTS TO COKPLETE THEIR ORBITS? 
Place a chair or some other object' near ^ the center of a large room.^ Ask 
someone to walk in a small circle around the chair. This person will 
represent Mercury and the samll dlrcle will represent the orb^it of Mercury* 
Have' another peVson walk In a larger circle to represent the Earth. Have a 
third person walk in a very large- circle to represent Pluto. Which person 
takes thV longest time to complete one revolution around the chair? Which 
takes the shortest time? 
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WHY M UST A SPACE PROBER BE AIMED AT A PLACE WHERE A PLANE WILL BE MANY DAYS 

It a space probe Is sent from earth too early or late It will not reach a 
planet t Show why It Is lapottant to sand a space probe at the right tioe^^ 
Use a large ball as a planet and a small ball as a space probe. Mark a 
spot on the floor about ten feet away fron a chair » Let the spot refpresent 
the place where you want your space probe to reach your planet. Let the chair 
represent the earth. Ask/4 friend to roll the larg^ ball' from the side of 
the room toward the spot on the floor. When the large ball reaches the spot> 
roll the small ball toward the spot. Were you able to hit the lar^e ball 
with the small ball. Ask your friend to roll the large /bail again. This 
time, roll the small ball toward the spot before the large ball reaches the 
spot* Did you come closer to hitting the ball? Practice several more times 
uhtll you are able to hit the large ball with the small ball. You should be 
able to see why it is important to send a space probe before a planet reaches 
the, place where the space p^obe and planet should meet. You should- also be , 
able^td see why hitting the planet with the space probe is so difficult^. 
Remember the earth does not sta^ in the same place as your chair does. Would 
it be hi^dei^or easier for you to hit the latge ball If yo^ were moving while 
you were rolling the esMll ball? Try it and see. Ask your friend to roll the 
large ball, faster at sometimes and slower at other ^imes. How does the speed 
of the moving object affect the way you must roll the small ball? Why would it 
be important for. scientists to know the speed of a planet before. they try to 
' reach it with a space probe? 
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HOW CAK YOU DEtERMINE THE HARDNESS OF A ROCK ? , ' 

You can compare rocks by their hardness. You^ can do this by using your 

fingernail j^^a copper coin, a knife, and a piece of glass. Use the following 

key to determine the hardness of a rock or part of a rock. 

Very soft rocks — can be scratched with a fingernail. 

Soft rocks can be scratched with the edge of a penny» but the rocks 
will not scratch a piece of glass. 

^Medium rocks — can be scratched with a knife > but th4 rocks will barely 
scratch a piece of glass. ^ 

Hard rocks — catmot bt acratched with a knife, but the rocks will scratch 
a piece of glass. \ 

Very hard rocks will scratch a knife and a piece of glass easily. 

, ■* ■* 

HOW f!AY C RYSTALS BE FO RMED? 

Put a few inches of water In a glass. Add a little salt and stir the water 
with a spoon/ Keep adding salt until no more salt will dissolve In the water. 
Pour the salt water into a clean glass, Tie a string to a pencil. Lay the 
pencil across the glass so that the string dangles into the salt water* Set 
the glass aside and wait for crystals of salt to form. Try this using sugar 
instctad of salt. They try it with alum and copper sulfate. When you have 
been able to form cryatala from several different materials, you should notice 
that the crystals are not all alike. Use a magnifying glass to examine the 
crystals more closely. Notice the colors^ shapes, and sizes of different 
crystals. Are crystals formed by different material different In appearance? 
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FOSSIL PRINT 

You will need a enall; rldgtd ihall or aiallar object, a milk carton, eoae 
vaseline, and some plaster of Paris. Cut off two thirds of the carton^ 
leaving only the bottom third. Cover the shell or other object with a 
thick coating of vaseline. Put the shell or object In the carton bottom. 
If you use a shell, place It ridged side up. Mix sopie plaster of Paris and 

water* Add enough of eacli to make a soft paste. Pour the mixture over the 

i 

shell, covering it completjely. VtMi the pUstef of Paris hardens, tear off 
the carton and remove theishell. The imprint of the shell in the plaster of 
Paris is a homemade fossil, 

/ 

HOW DO FROGS DEVELOP FROH EGGS ? 

Get some frog's egg^. They will look like very tiny bubbles hel^ tpgetliar 
within a larger bubble. Put the eggs in a glass dish or Jar that will hold 
about two quarts to one gallon of water. If possible, put a rock and a few 
water plants in the bottom of the Jar. If you have an aquarl\im, the eggs 
can be put in there. However^ you should not put the eggs where there are 
fish, since the fish may eat the eggs« Watch the changes that occur. First 
the eggs will develop into fish-like utnimals called tadpoles. Tadpoles get 
oxygen from the water. Each tadpole will develop two legs and then two 
more legs. As the legs develop the tadpole looks more and more like a frog. 
As the tadpole approaches the stage of becoming a frog, be sure the water in 
the jar is shallow enough so that the newly formed frog can get on the rock 
and be out of the water. The frog takes its oxygen from the air. 
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MOPTILES I N THE UNITED STATES ' 
Turtles, tortoises and ^terrapins-ex. snapping turtle, box turtle, painted 
turtle, lizards and snakes-ex. geckos, chameleon ykkinks, gopher snakes, 
garter snakes, rattle snakes • Alligators and crocodiles. 

HOW CAK YOU SEE THE RESULTS OF MOLECUIJ^RJjm'r^ IN LIQUIDS? 
Obtain a glasSi sooae water, and vegetable' coloring. 

Fill the glass with water. Put the glass of water in a place where you can 
let it stand for three days. One hour after you filled the glass with water, 
slowly add a drop of vegetable coloring* Without moving the mixture, observe 
what happens over a three day period. Do you see how the water and vegetable 
coloring are slowly mixed. The coloring is spread throughout the water as a 
result of the motion of the molecules of each liquid* 
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LE AF PRIN T j 

Materials; Crayons » fresh green leaves white drawing paper or pale-colored 
construction paper, an iron and ironing surface » old newspapers* 

Directions: , Lay a leaf, vein side up, 'on a sheet of newspaper* Color the 

leaf completely, putting the crayon on as thickly as possible without tearing 

the leaf. Use all one ^olor, or color different sections of the leaf in 

various colorsv Lay thfe leaf, colored side ^pvn, on a sheet of paper (white) « 

Place a protective layer of old newspapers under and over the work. Iron at 

medium ^eat to melt the crayon. The colors will be transferred onto the paper. 

S CRIBBLE tiESIC N ' ^ 

Materials: Cray^s white construction paper, ^arp pointed instrument, as a 
nail, paperclip. , 
> < 
Directions: Complete scribble def^ign, making sure to press heavy with crayon# 

With the nail or paper clip etch a design in each section erf the scribble 

design. Etch a different design in each section^ 

CRAYON TEXTURE PAIN T 

Materials; Old cray9ns with paper wrappings removed, white drawing paper i 
candles In stable holders, matches, and old newspapers* 

Directions: Draw and lightly color a picture on white drawing paper* This 

serves as a pattern and will be completely hidden by the melted ciayon overlap* 

Protect work surface with layers of old newspaper* Place a lighted candle 

within arms reach. Hold crayon tip almost Into candle flame until it becoroe$ 

soft and almost dripping. Paint the. surf ace of the picture with melted crayon. 

(This is a long process-^plan on more than one day) ^ 

• 

CRAYO N PN COLORED PA PER 

Materials: Crayons and colored construction. paper. 

Directions: Make a crayoned picture on colored paper, instead >of usual white 
drawing paper* The effect is basically the same as in crayon/ Batik* 



NOT CHED CRAYON 

Materials: Old crayons » sisscors blade t and paper. 

Directions: Cut notches in th^ tip or side of an old crayon. Use this 
notched surface for unusal effects in lettering or other crayon work* 
(You might prefer to use this as an ihtervention) ' ^ 

CRAYbN ON CLO TH 

— . ^ ■ 

'Materials: Muslin cut into pierces » crayons, an iron and ironing surface, 
supply of old newspapers. ^ 

Directions: Color a picture or design on muslin* The thicker the crayon Is 
applied the more effective is the finished product* Place tnuoXin face down 
on a protective layer of old newspapers* ^ Cover It with damp cloth, place 
another layer of newspapers on top. Press with a medium hot iron to melt the 
crayon and set the colors. Finished product may be washed ^n likewarm water. 
If after several washings qolors appear to fade, simply recolor the areas* 
Ideals Place mats and napkins for Mother 'a Day or a cloth booklet* 

OAYOM ITCHING ^ 

Materials: CrayonSt white drav^lng paper, pointed objects* Also may use ^ 
talcum powder and India ink* ^ 
Directions: For background, color a sheet of paper with strips, blotches » or 
any hap-hazard areks of color, until the entire surface is colored* Press 
firmly on the crayons so that the colors will be thick. To add overlays, dust 
the colored sheet With talcum powder. This allows the India ink to* adhere. 
Then coat the entire shee^ with India ink. (A thick black crayon may be used 
In place of the Inlda ink). For etching, use a pointed object, scratch away 
the Ink In any denired pattern. If 



MAGIC PICTP R 

Materials: , VThlte crayon and white drawing paper, water colors and brushes* 
Directions: Have each child draw a picture on white drawing paper » using 

white crayon only* Finished work will' be almost invisible* Have each child 

\ ■ ■ . ■ 

excKi^nge his paper with a friend* Children then paint the entire sheet with. 

one color of water colors /and Presto—just like magic — a secret picture appears 



) 

S ANDPAPER ART ; 

Materials: Sandpaper and ptlmary colors* ^ 
Directions} Sketch a picture on sandpaper with pencil. Color with crayons 
to obtain a sandpainting effect* By pressing heavily with crayons, your 
picture will resemble c(n oil painting* 

CRAYO N BATIK 

Materials: White 4^awing papet, crayons, water colors, brushes* ^ 
Directions: Color a picture with crayons leaving much of th^ area blank* 
Using one color only, paint over the entire area. Water colors will adhere 
only ^to the non--crayo'n area'i Entire sheet have color on it. 

CR AYON CA RBON 

Materials r Two sheets of white drawing paper, crayons, pencils or pens. 

- ' > 

Directions; Color one sheet of paper with any pattern of colors, 'filling the 
sheet entirely. Press heavily on the crayons so that the colors will be thick 
and rich. Lay this paper, colored side down, on top of tht second shj^et* Use 
a pen or pencil to draw a picture or design on the back of the colored 'sheet* 
Carbon papers may be used over and over* 



* 



ERAS ER SMUD GE PRINTS 

Materials: Crayons, scissors, scratch paper, white drawing paper, pencil with 
eraser. - , 

Directions: Cut a silhouette shape of a house, tr,^e, person, animals etc. 

frora scratph papet. DarklyVoior the border of this stencil silhouette with 

■ \ ^ . 

crayon. Place the stencil on whl^e drawing paper. Holding the stencil firmly 



outward onto the white drawing paper , \ Continue smudging color f rora -the 



In place with one hand, place an eraser tip on the colored border and smudge 

drawer 

stencil border out onto/tne drawing pape^ all the way around the border. 

■ ■ \ 

Lift the stencil and see it's shape color c^n the white sheet. 

■ ' \ ,^ 

SPONGE PAINTING \ 
Materials: Paper, tempera paint , sponge. V 

Directions: Place paper on the easel. Dip sponge In paint and paint lightly 

on the paper. Try to create different types of strokes and looks with the 

» ■ ■ 

sponge^ 

ART . 
Katerlals: Patterns of oaktag In the shape of squares^ circles^ ovals, . 
rectangles, triangles. Also construction paper ^nd crayons.-, > 
Dlrectlbns: Have each child assemble the shapes on his construction paper 
sheet to form an animal or other design* Trace around the shapes and color 
the picture. 

J BAD^AT S ^ ^ ' ■ 

* 

Materials; Construction paper, .paper plates, glue. 

Directions: Cut a 54 inch diameter head with ears. Cut trings and feet as 
^ shown^ Glue the parts between two body plates* Attach plates, rim {:o rim* > 
Paint with 'tempera or use crayon ^^^^ n ^/7v?i<T^^r' U/fh^^CU^ 
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TELEPHONE - ^ / 

•Purpose: To learn to call authorities in time of need, 

Hatgrialss^ Phone, phone nuniberCs) for local fire station, police, ambulance services 
hospital(a)» doctor(s)^ 

Directions: Imagine you need the police, aiabulance, doctor, hospital or fir^ dept. 
Make, your phone tall, dialing the right number and telling them what you want, Be 
Sut'^ to use proper telephone manners and procedures. 

Example; This is ' (name) I'd like, to report (state problem) 

at (^ ive address) , Etc. . ' ' ^ 

This could be used in conjunction with a field trip to a phone company. 



FIRE ALARM 
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MAtetiaIsi A little bell. • 
Directions] Choose one child to go out of the room as the '■fireman". While he's 
gone, hide a bell in one desk, This child rings the bell and names someone else 
to call in the alarm. The child chosen calls the fireman and gives complete 
directions--*row and deik numbers—to find the fire. When he finds the right house, 
the fireman takes tj^is 'seat and the one who ^s house was on fire becomes the fireman. 
Variatidn: Play with policeman and rep^ort a theft, or call the Humane Society and ^ 
report a stray dog. ' 

ClI^L^ OF^ MONEY ^ ^ 

Discuss A: ^ 

V 

A factory owner employs people. They work to make a product. The owner sel^ls the 
product, Th^ owner pay expenses (overhead, materials, taxc^, emplpyees). The money 

left over belongs to owner (profit)^ He uses profit to expand, produce more, spend 

■ ■ ■ * - . ^' . • 

mote or saves it. 

Discuss B: Salaried employees use ^heir money to pay expenses, srave, buy /services 
and/or goods. 



f HE NEWS 



Materials: ;Pencll, paper, crayons, daily newspapers. 
Dlscuaa how we use radio, TV, newspaper* 

Ditto tha following: RADIO-^-Name one type of program you hear on radio. 
Draw a picture of one other way radio ia used besides news and entertainment, 
TV~Draw a picture of your favorite program* List fou^ programs you watch 
(and consider worthwhile). 

NEWSPAPER— Use papers on work table and find articles or pictures that show 
examples of: 

1. Radio programs 6. The weather • \ 

2. An important mdatlng^ 7. An important Incident \ 

3. A good cartoon 8., The headline \ 
4» A Job for someone 9* Lost and found Item 

5. TV programs 10. Political item 

11. Foreign news item 

12. Something to buy - . 

Mount the above articlas on construction paper/ lab^l them and diaplax on 
bulletin board. 

SICMS . »• 

Purpose: To learn to recognize traffic signs by their shape, ^ 
Materials: Large carboard disc at least 24, inches by 24 inched with an arrow 
fastened In the center by a paper fastener, shapes of traffic signs placed 
around the outside of the disc. X O 



Introduction: Each player spins the arrow and describes the sign and what ' 
it tells Md to do* Younger child may act out what sign says t^ do. Older 
ones could, write sentences about the signs* 



I.' ■ 



HAKNERS^ away ■ FROM HO ME , - : 

Pantoml^i or act- out situations such as being Risked to a friend's hooe for 
lunch and being served something you- never tasted and you don't know If" 
you'll like It, so you don't think you want to try it. Ov spilling or 
breaking something at a friend's house. 
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SCIENCE^SOCIAL ST UDIES COHMUNICATIONS^ 



Materials; Large map of the United States to cut apart and put back together 

as a^pueele. Cut each state apart and back each piece with tagboard. 

1. Give each child a pattern piece and have him outline his piece on tagboard 

then research the state tree, bird, flower, slogan^ capitol* 
2 J Make these sheets Into a booklet. 

3i Re-assemble puzzle frequently to aid In learning state's proximity to 
It's neighboring states. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Materials: BV or 9'^ square pan 1.5'* deep or cardboard base, modeling clay* 
1* Use modeling clay in the pan to make land fordations, l^e., plains^ 

mountains, valleys rivers and streams, lakes. Fill the lakes and rivers, 
^ with water if you use; the pan— omit it if you use the carboard basel 
Variation: Use damp sand instead of clay. 
Variation: Do outdoors, 

VWO TAKES CARE OF THE BABY? (COMMUNICAT^NS) • 
Purpose: To promote concept of division of labor • 

Discuss and pantomime family Jobs and show what would happen if everyone 
did the same job instead of dividing up the Jobs that need doing. 

Draw pictures or write stories on the above topics. 

► . 

TOOLS USED ■ (COMMUNICATIONS) 

Materials: 12 x 18 inch newsprint crayons, chalkboard to list children's 

f > ^ 
N^responses, a^st of activities in which tools are used on chalkboard. 

^rectlons: Fold paper into squares and draw the tool for each activity 

listed. Discuss before or during sketching. 
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DIAL-A-SEASON 




Make a large carboard disk with an arrow spinner. Take turns spinning the 
arrow and tell: 

a« What kind of work we do during this season. 

b. What seasonal gam^s we play. 

c. What we wear* 

d* What happens to trees. 

e. What happens to animals* 

f. Etc, 



I SEE 



Ditto as follows: 




THINGS vl SEE 



3 




4- 1 oiAJer 



Try to list as many objects under each heading as possible. Use this following 
a walk or field trip. ' 
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